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CITIZENSHIP OBLIGATION: 
NATIONAL TRAINING FOR DEFENSE l 

LEONARD WOOD 
Major-general U. S. Army, Commanding the Department of the East 

IT is a great deal better to get ready for war and not have 
war, than it is to have war and not be ready for it. This 
is the proposition that stands out before the American 
people today. Business men know a great deal better than 
I do that it is impossible to do certain things without time for 
preparation. While willingness and money are great forces 
for accomplishment, they are not of themselves sufficient with- 
out the element of time. Preparation for war requires a great 
deal of time and a tremendous amount of organization. 

The proposition which is put up to us as soldiers is on a line 
with one which would be put up to you if you were asked to 
go out into the street and fill up your business houses, your 
factories, or whatever business you are engaged in, with men 
who had no instruction whatever. You would hesitate at the 
proposition; it would mean ruin and disaster, but it means noth- 
ing more in your business than it means with the military 
affairs of the nation. We cannot take a million or two of 
men, despite the splendid promise of a former great states- 
man, and make them soldiers between daylight and dark; to 
attempt that sort of thing is simply murder. It would mean 
the destruction of tens of thousands of men and certainly ruin 
to the nation that depended upon that kind of preparation. 
We must take up this whole question from the foundation. It 
is a question of organization, organization thorough, far- 
reaching and complete. Of course we must do immediately 
the things we can do : The increase of the regular army, the 
absolute and complete federalization of the militia, its conver- 
sion into a federal force, into a United States force, and its 
complete severance from the state as a state force or its use 
for state purposes, except perhaps under certain conditions of 
sudden and grave emergency such as would render the use of 

1 Read by title at the meeting of the Academy of Political Science on May 18, 1916. 
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the United States troops proper and necessary and the imme- 
diate provision of reserves of men and material. Those things 
must be done and done quickly; but there is a much deeper 
foundation which must be laid — you must build up in this 
country a general sense of citizenship obligation toward 
the nation. You cannot maintain a free democracy or 
representative government on any basis in which a mer- 
cenary military establishment plays the vital part in na- 
tional defense. You must have a paid army for the every- 
day needs of the nation; but you must adopt some system 
which rests upon the basic principle on which this and every 
other democracy stands, has stood and always will stand if 
it is to resist any severe strain or go through any great crisis ; 
and that is the basic principle that manhood suffrage means 
manhood obligation for service. It may not be service in the 
line with a rifle in hand; it may be service as a minister of 
finance; it may be service as a surgeon back of the line; it 
may be as an aviator, or a pilot of transports, or a maker of 
munitions — it may be one of a thousand different things; but 
somewhere everyone has a place, if of the right age and 
physically fit, and he must know where that place is and the 
government must know what his qualifications are. All these 
little makeshifts of a few regiments here and a few guns there 
amount to almost nothing except as a stopgap. They are all 
right for the demands of peace but they mean very little as 
preparation for the strain of a great war. 

You will remember during the Civil War, when the popula- 
tion was only one-third of what it is at present, we had over 
four million men in the armies, in the North and South, and 
we had 127,000 officers in the northern army and about 
65,000 in the southern army, nearly 200,000; in other words 
trained officers. A very large proportion of officers must 
be trained in times of peace, and that is why we are asking 
for a corps of 50,000 reserve officers. It sounds like a lot, 
but it is very little when you think of the call to be made 
upon them. 

We need a million and a half of citizen soldiers, that is, 
men trained to come in behind the regular army and militia 
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in case of trouble. Fifty thousand officers will be needed to 
officer them. This is one of the reasons why we are asking 
for a reserve corps of $0,000 officers. We must prepare them 
in time of peace. 

I think Congress is going to give us this number. My per- 
sonal opinion is we must eventually adopt some system not 
unlike the Swiss and the Australian, under which all of our 
youth, all our men, will receive a basic military training which 
will make it possible for them to become, quickly, reasonably 
efficient soldiers. This republic can never maintain a stand- 
ing army big enough to insure its security in time of real war. 
We never yet have had a war with a first-class power prepared 
for war which we have waged unaided. It is an experience 
entirely ahead of us. 

War to-day is based upon organization, an organization 
not only of the material resources of the nation, of its indus- 
tries, finances, etc., etc., but above everything else upon a 
moral organization of the people. By this I mean the build- 
ing up of an appreciation on the part of each and every one 
of their obligation toward the state in time of need. This is 
the real foundation upon which everything rests and without 
which the other organization cannot be accomplished. 

There is another aspect of this moral organization quite 
apart from the military side, and that is the value on the citi- 
zenship side. We are taking in enormous numbers of alien 
people. They come in racial groups, they live in racial 
groups and they go to racial schools and are fed by a dialect 
press. We native-born citizens have too little contact with 
them and do little to make them good citizens. I think some 
system of universal training would have a great influence in 
this direction. If we put ourselves shoulder to shoulder with 
these newcomers working in a common cause, and that cause is 
preparation to defend the country, it will go a long way 
towards building up national solidarity and making real citi- 
zens of all concerned. 

The men who have been at Plattsburg represent all classes 
from great wealth to the laboring class, and yet no man who 
has been there will ever look upon any other man there as be- 
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longing to a class apart — they have all worn the same uniform 
and they are all branded with the same brand, and that brand 
is the brand of the American man who has been trying to do 
something to help his country, something to fit himself to dis- 
charge his obligation as a citizen of a democracy in case his 
services should be needed in war. The work these men did 
altogether shoulder to shoulder has had a tremendous influ- 
ence not only for preparedness but for better citizenship. 

If we desire to protect this country effectively we must 
promptly adopt some form of universal military training 
under which we can build up an adequate force of citizen sol- 
diers to meet the demands of modern war. These men must 
be trained under conditions which interfere as little as pos- 
sible with their educational and economic careers. We can 
do it and the result will be not only an adequate measure of 
preparation but it will give us a much better class of citizen- 
ship. 

There are many things which give all of us who are at all 
thoughtful occasion for grave anxiety. Many of you gentle- 
men have been connected directly or indirectly with the great 
munitions contracts growing out of the present war and you 
know how desperate the struggle has been to turn out arms 
and munitions ; you know how vitally defective our equipment 
has been in many instances. We have been able up to the pres- 
ent time to accomplish very little on many lines of effort. You 
all realize how few rifles have actually been built even after a 
year and a half of uninterrupted effort. In some instances we 
are just turning out the first samples. You appreciate the fact 
that our industrial organization is very imperfect. You real- 
ize that we could not make machines for the making of weap- 
ons because the amount of high-speed tool steel was lacking. 
You appreciate, some of you, that the shortage of high-speed 
tool steel was in a way dependent upon a shortage of certain 
kinds of tungsten, antimony and other things. Some of you 
appreciate the fact that we cannot make the best class of armor 
plate in large quantities because we have not the necessary 
tungsten to put into it. Many of you realize that chemistry 
today is one of the great factors in war and yet our chain of 
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chemical resources is broken every few links. Take nitrates, 
for instance, the very basis of our high explosives. We pro- 
cure all our nitrate from Chile. We should be out of it in a 
very, very short period of time if we lost sea control. Here 
is a case in which we must take steps to provide nitrogen from 
another source. European countries have been doing it for a 
long time. We must take up the question of producing nitro- 
gen from the air; in other words, we must develop our chemi- 
cal resources. 

War in these days is not a matter of getting a certain num- 
ber of men together and putting arms in their hands and 
having a band march them out of town. War is opposing the 
organized might of a nation by the organized strength of 
your own, and you cannot do this in any happy-go-lucky way. 

No amount of money, no amount of willingness, no number 
of men, unless there is organization, preparation and time for 
it, amount to much. One of my officers, speaking of the value 
of undeveloped military resources to some patriotic gentle- 
man who was describing our resources in men, money and 
material, said that unorganized, undeveloped resources are 
of no more value in the onrush of a modern war than an un- 
developed gold mine in Alaska in a Wall Street crisis. That 
is just about the situation. The fact that there are great num- 
bers of men in this country means little in the way of de- 
fense unless these men are trained, equipped and organized. 
Some of you gentlemen are connected with great railroads 
employing possibly from 100,000 to 200,000 men in different 
capacities. What would you think of a proposition which in- 
volved your putting 200,000 untrained men, men picked up 
without reference to antecedent, training or present qualifica- 
tions, in charge of one of these great roads? You would see 
ahead of you nothing but disaster. And yet you expect us in 
the military service to accept a million or more untrained, 
uninstructed, unequipped, unorganized men, and in the short 
period of time which conditions of organization on the part 
of all our possible enemies would give to us, to so prepare 
these men that they may meet equally intelligent men, men 
their equals in physique, men who have been trained, organ- 
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ized and equipped and who are led by thoroughly trained 
and well instructed officers. You know as business men that 
this proposition is impossible. We cannot accomplish the 
training and organization necessary to meet the conditions of 
modern war without time. Spread-eagle-ism and "hot air" are 
not a secure foundation for national defense. We need time 
just as you need it to build up a great business and to or- 
ganize it. We must have time to train these men, to build 
up their physique, to develop leaders, to make the munitions 
and arms they will need and to teach the men to use these 
arms. War is of all games one in which team-work counts, 
and yet you expect us to put into the field a million or more 
men and have them ready in a few days. You must realize 
that this is absolutely impossible, knowing as you do how 
quickly modern war comes. You have seen something of its 
onset recently. It is a matter of days rather than weeks or 
months. 

Our early Presidents were patriotic men of sound judgment. 
You will find that they urged in almost every message sound 
measures for preparedness. They told us in effect that the 
best insurance for peace is preparation for war. If their 
advice was good in those days when the ocean was a real bar- 
rier, when it took months to get troops across the sea, when 
no nation in Europe had a large, well-equipped army or- 
ganized and prepared for oversea service, when the weapons 
of war were few and easy to learn to use, when our own fore- 
fathers knew something about the use of arms, when our ter- 
ritory was limited in area and we possessed no colonies, when 
our commerce was small, how much more important is prepar- 
ation when steam has divided time and distance by ten, when 
every great power except China and ourselves, and I speak 
literally in this particular, is well organized and has the trans- 
port for oversea operations, when the weapons of war are 
intricate machines requiring a long time in their manufacture 
and a still longer time to become familiar with, when our 
people are absolutely unskilled in the use of arms, when our 
territory stretches from the- Caribbean to the coast of China, 
when our wealth is enormous and our commerce aggressive 
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and spreading all over the world. It does not seem to me that 
any argument is needed to convince men of ordinary intelli- 
gence that under the new conditions preparation is more im- 
portant than ever before. It seems almost an insult to have to 
tell intelligent men these things. They are self-evident to the 
most casual student of affairs. If any of you will sit down 
and consider carefully and thoughtfully the problem which 
would confront the United States in case of hostilities, the 
great problem of defense, and attempt to solve it, I think the 
need of action will be brought home to you very quickly. 
The dangers of the situation and the need of thorough or- 
ganization and preparation are clearly evident to every one 
who has given this matter even the most superficial considera- 
tion. 

Such weapons as the federal government has must be its 
weapons and not the weapons of any state nor under even a 
limited degree of state control. Those who know the militia 
and understand and appreciate the handicaps under which it 
labors realize that it has done all that could be expected under 
a fatally defective system, a system which makes a high de- 
gree of efficiency absolutely impossible. The officers and 
men are good. The regular army today put under admin- 
istrative control of forty-eight different governors would soon 
cease to be a dependable force. The militia should be trans- 
ferred absolutely to federal control. Attempts to continue 
control by the states and provide control by the federal gov- 
ernment in time of emergency through dual oaths of enlist- 
ment will not, in my opinion, accomplish what we desire, 
which is a militia which is federal, whose control is vested ab- 
solutely in the federal government and whose instruction, 
discipline and personnel are federal and not state matters. In 
time of emergency we want men and not lawsuits. We want 
a weapon which is certain and dependable. In my opinion, 
not less than 90 per cent and perhaps more of the personnel 
of the militia want to establish such a condition as I have 
outlined above. They desire earnestly to be federal soldiers. 

We must have a regular army adequate for the peace 
needs of the nation, which includes the garrisoning of our 
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oversea possessions, an adequate mobile force at home and 
adequate coast artillery for our seacoast defenses. We must 
also have an absolutely first-class navy ready at all times for 
immediate and effective action. It must have all the elements 
required by a great fleet. 

To accomplish these ends requires time. Time is a great 
and determining element. The fact that we have unlimited 
resources in the way of men and money is an assurance only 
to those who do not understand that neither men nor money 
are of much value without time for organization and prepara- 
tion. Our condition is understood thoroughly by all nations. 
Generally speaking, it is more thoroughly understood by the 
intelligent observers of foreign nations than it is by the peo- 
ple of this great republic. Foreign nations appreciate the 
value of time and they know how much of it we need in order 
to complete our organization. If you made up your mind to 
attack a man and realized that he is absolutely unready you 
are not apt to give him time to prepare to meet you success- 
fully. If any nation makes up its mind to attack us it is not 
going to give us time to get ready. 

We must take an intelligent and business-like view of the 
situation. The army and the navy do cost a good deal but 
they are relatively small items compared with many others 
which are not as necessary for our safety. We pay every year 
more for automobile tires than we do for the army, some sixty 
millions more. For the building and maintenance of our auto- 
mobile industry as a whole we pay about seven and a half 
times as much as we do for the army and navy combined. 
What we spend for the army and navy is in the form of insur- 
ance, an insurance in case we are involved in war and at all 
times an insurance against it because it means preparation, 
and preparation is the strongest influence for peace. It is the 
strong, well-prepared nation that determines whether issues 
are to be settled by arbitration or war. Congress will do 
whatever the people of this country want it to do. It repre- 
sents the views of its constituents. When the constituents are 
interested in adequate defense we shall have adequate defense 
on both land and sea. The whole proposition is squarely up 
to the people of this country. 
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We officers of the army and navy are looked upon some- 
times as extremists and as professional fanatics, but we are 
not. We are your professional servants, employed as are 
your engineers, doctors and lawyers. Our business is to do 
what we can in the way of organizing and training the ele- 
ments of defense and recommending what should be provided. 
We do not want to see your sons and your young men thrown 
into war willing but unprepared and unready. Such a pro- 
cedure is simply murder, not only murder, but wanton mur- 
der, because it can only result from deliberate neglect and 
failure to heed conditions which exist today and to take heed 
from the lessons of all time. It is gross and brutal disregard 
of human life. 

We as officers of the army and navy are simply citizens of 
the republic like yourselves. We have the same interests. We 
have our families, our small properties, our rights as citizens; 
and we are no more desirous of war than you are and we un- 
derstand much better its horrors and dangers. When we urge 
preparation and give you the reasons for it we are simply 
giving you professional advice, advice based upon some ex- 
perience and a great deal of study. 

People tell you a nation cannot be prepared without be- 
coming aggressive. Such a statement to our people is an in- 
sult. We can be ready and be conservative. We can be pre- 
pared and at the same time exercise self-restraint. We can 
be strong without being vicious. The plain lessons of the 
moment, written in language which even he who runs can 
read, is that we must be prepared and be prepared quickly. 
It is true that preparation is going to cost money. We must 
pay for it. We have done little in the way of preparation for 
many years. The responsibility for this condition does not 
rest upon any particular group of men. It is a condition 
which has been growing for years. But new world conditions 
and new responsibilities have arisen and we must meet them. 
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